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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The Editor wishes it to be distinctly understood that 
the views expressed in any Articles which may 
appear in this Journal are only those of the 
writers, and are not to be taken as the authorita- 
tive opinions of the Unitarians as a particular 
body. Contributions of a general character are 
cordially invited for insertion in the Magazine, 
but the right of selection ts reserved, and rejected 
papers cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
the necessary number of postage stamps. Items 
of local church news will also be welcomed, 
Letters for our corres pondence columns on topics 
of general interest are invited, but the names and 
addresses of the writers must always be sent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good fuath. All literary communications, with the 
exception of news, should be forwarded not later 
than three weeks before the date of publication to 
the Editor, the Rev. J. CLAYTON WILLIAMS, 
19, Mann Street, Hastings; and all business 
inpetries aldressed to the Printer and Publisher, 
Mr. Epwarp BALKHAM, 4, Albion Place, West 
Hill, Hastings. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


= ——_#2@e¢———__ — 


The paper on “ Our Grant-aided Churches,” 
read by the Rev. H. S. Solly at the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in London, and the important 
letter on organization by Dr. Martireau, read 
at the provincial meeting at Dentor, merit 
and demand earnest and unprejudiced con- 
sideration. For what appear to us to be | 
weak and inadequate reasons, many of our 
people have been afraid of a defined union 
amongst our churches. A wiser and more 
healthy spirit is now spreading, and we are | 
beginning to see that we must organise, or 
our feeble congregations will become extinc. 


| truths, earnestly told, not by taste. 


Our choice is between organization or slow, 
but certain death. We are a dislocated 
rather than a compact body, and as a result 
our successes, all things considered, have 
been fewer and smaller than they ought to 
have been. Had we been organized and co- 
operative during the last quarter of a century 
we should have been a stronger and more 
numerous people than we noware. Weneed 
a centre round which our churches can 
revolve with something like harmony, and be 
saved from flying off into all kinds of erratic 
courses. Let us hope that each of our 
churches will by resolution record its view of 
organization. If we sink individual fads, 
and study the well-being of the body at large, 
we shall find some way to the desired end. 
* 


Do we cultivate lay preaching to the extent 
we could and ought? Methodism owes much 
of its success, especially in rural districts, to 
Jay agency. It is our conviction that many 
of our chapels now closed would haye re- 
mained open for the enunciation of the truths 
we possess if we had not been so foolishly 
fastidious about having a trained minister 
always in all our pulpits. Men are saved by 
Lay 
preachers going into the villages round our 
town centres would carry our light to many 
who are sitting in darkness, and would 
strengthen our centres. And if our larger 
churches would occasionally release their 
ministers, taking a layman in his place, that 
he may give one Sunday’s service to an 
adjacent rural cause, much good may be 
done. We hardly dare hope for such an 
innovation. We dearly love “ Ministerialness,” 
though we fight shy of the name. 

* 


* * 
We hope that “The Children’s Page” will 


| interest the little people. We are novices at 
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writing juvenile stories, but trust to improve 
with practise. 


* * 

The two papers by ministerial contributors 
will be found interesting and _ instructive ; 
indeed, the Rev. A. Hood’s is important. 
We do need a simple, clear definition of our 
general belief, not an authoritative creed 
(against that we should stoutly rebel), but a 
declaration, that the people who misconceive 
our faith may understand our position. We 
are doing an injustice to ourselves, and per- 
petuating, needlessly, misunderstandings con- 
cerning us by this indefiniteness and nebulo- 
city about our belief. Could we not adopt a 
simple declaration from the Apostles’ Creed, 
such as: “We believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, and in His Son, Jesus Christ, in 
the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of 
sins, and the Life Everlasting?” Such a 
declaration would be short, simple, expressive, 
and have the prestige of venerable age, and 
harmonise with a creed in general adoption 
throughout Christendom—no small advantage 
we think, for a novel form would rather 
interest itching ears than influence thoughtful 
minds. For ourselves, we should prefer to 
add to the words, “Jesus Christ”; the term, 
“Our Lord” as _ ‘ Dominus,”—master, 
teacher—but would eliminate it for the sake 
of such as would find it a hindrance to ac- 
cepting a declaration at once simple and 
comprehensive. 

Pap 

Our readers will observe that in the present 
issue we publish the concluding portion of 
Beatrice Rosebery’s sketches of “ Unitarian- 
ism in Hastings,” and according to our 
promise in the May and June number, we 
shall next commence an account of “ Uni- 
tarianism in Lewes,” contributed by the Rev, 
C. D. Badland, the minister of our church in 
that town. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 

THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 

TION AND THE UNITARIAN MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor. 


S1R,—The editorial note relating to the above in 
the last number was justified, but as circumstances 
have occurred which prevent the usual quarterly 


meeting being held, and the annual meeting being the 
next, which will take place at Poole in July, the con- 
sideration of the subject is unavoidably postponed, 
but will receive the earliest attention. 


Yours, etc., 
c. A. HODDINOTT. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN—A QUERY? 


To the Editor. 


S1r,—There is, perhaps, no portion of the New 
Testament more frequently read from the pulpits of 
both Church and Chapel than the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. Amongst those who there read it 
are many who are accustomed to accompany their 
reading with a running commentary or explanation, 
and the parable also not seldom furnishes the text for 
asermon. Yet there is a difficulty about its interpre- 
tation of which in the course of a long experience I 
have never heard an explanation, and even the exist- 
ence of which I have never heard recognised. 


The precept has been given, ‘‘ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” and upon this follows the enquiry, ‘*‘ Who 
is my neighbour ?” Then comes the parable. It repre- 
sents a man having fallen amongst thieves and helpless 
from wounds he has received. First a priest seeing 
him passes on the other side, next a Levite does the 
same, but lastly comes a Samaritan, who binds up his 
wounds and does all in his power to assist him. Then 
the man who had enquired, ‘‘ Whois my neighbour ?” 
is in his turn asked, ‘‘ Which of these three was 
neighbour unto him who fell among thieves?” His 
very natural reply is, ‘‘ He that shewed mercy on him,” 
and that reply is accepted as giving the answer to his 
own original question. 


The upshot of the whole therefore is that the 
‘neighbour’? whom a man is to love as himself, is 
only the person who does good to him, and that those 
who ‘‘pass him by on the other side,” are on the- 
contrary not his neighbours and are consequently 
not amongst those whom he is told he should so love. 
Surely this is not the lesson intended to be conveyed 
and yet how can the parable be interpreted so as to 
convey any other?” 


We may of course be told, that although it was 
only the Samaritan who ‘‘ was,’ or rather, who be- 
haved as ‘‘neighbour to the man who fell among 
thieves,’ yet that man from the mere fact of his 
being in need, was neighbour to any and every man 
who could help him, to the priest and to the Levite 
as much as to the Samaritan, and that therefore the 
precept ‘‘love thy neighbour as thyself,’? was one 
they all should have followed with regard to him. 
That lesson, howeves, is distinctly one that the parable 
does not convey, but rather, as I have shewn, one 
that it avoids teaching. 


Perhaps you will first give your readers an 
opportunity’ to state their views on this difficulty, and 
afterwards offer your own solution of it. 

Yours obt., 


EXPECTANS, 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE, 


LITTLE BESSY. 


She was always called ‘‘Little Bessy,’ not only 
because she was a wee thing for her age, but as a 
term of endearment, for everybody who knew her 
loved her. Well, not quite everybody either, for 
Kitty Elson did not like her because she sold more 
flowers than Kitty, and that made Kitty very jealous, 
and sometimes very spiteful in her talk about Bessy, 
but only in her talk, for she never did an unkind 
thing to the little one. 

Bessie was poor, very poor. You could see that 
in the many patches upon her thin frock, and inher 
worn-out shoes, and her whole look. Still, there 
was a happy expression in her face—a sort of sweet, 
quiet smile, as though she did not repine because she 
was poor. 

She was, as you will have guessed, a flower-girl, 
and you might have seen her any morning taking her 
way along the shore, or any afternoon passing from 
street to street with her basket of flowers, and asking 
ladies and the young gentlemen who walked by the 
side of the young ladies to purchase her flowers. 
‘< Flowers, Mam ? Flowers, Sir? sweet flowers, only 
one penny a bunch.” And there was such a nice 
gentle way with Bessy, so unlike the bold manner of 
many of the flower-girls, that she soon emptied her 
basket. 

Bessy’s father was dead, and her mother was ill— 
dying of consumption ; and for a living they depended 
upon Bessy’s earnings, and the kindness of their 
neighbours, 

And miny poor neighbours are very kind to each 
other in times of sickness and of unusual need, and 
the neighbours were kind to Bessy’s mother-—often 
going in to attend to her little wants while Bessy was 
selling her flowers. ; 

Bessy had a favourite playmate—a tabby cat— 
which was given her when it was quite a kitten. She 
called it her baby cat, and nursed it and cared for it 
until it grew a beautiful cat, with a shining fur coat. 
And pussy loved her little mistress, and always ran to 
meet her when she came home, purring round her and 
not being contented until Bessy stroked her and called 
her ‘‘ poor pussy.” 

And so the little girl’s life went on, month after 
month, until winter came. And then Bessy filled her 
basket with holly and laurel, and wreathes of ivy, 
and sold these on bright days to the people she met 
along the shore and in the streets, and on dull or very 
cold days from house to house where any one would 
buy them. 

It was only a fortnight until Christmas, and the 
snow had fallen and then frozen, and in the steep 
street which lay away from the sea it was rather 
dangerous walking. Little Bessy was passing along 
one of these streets trying to sell her evergreens 
when she heard a sharp tapping on the opposite side 
of the way, and turning her head round she saw a 
lady standing at a window beckoning her. 

Just as she stepped off the pathway to cross the 
street a horse with a trap suddenly turned a corner close 
by, and rushed wildly along, knocking poor Bessy 
down inits mad course. The was no driver, for the 
horse, which had been standing in the next street 


while the driver made a call, had been frightened by 
some lads shouting at it, and beating old tin cans with 
sticks. 

Bessy was picked up to all appearance lifeless, and 
was taken to the house of the lady who had called 
her across the street. Thenastretcher was procured, 
and she was removed to the hospital. The doctor 
having examined her said it was a hopeless case—her 
injuries were so serious. 

She lay for days almost unconscious, but at the 
end of a week rallied sufficiently to ask for her mother 
and her cat. It was a natural thing to wish to see 
her two dearest friends, but not one to be easily 
gratified, 

Her mother was too ill to be removed to see the 
dying girl, but the lady into whose house Bessy was 
taken immediately after the accident, having learned 
from the nurse (for she had frequently called to en- 
quire about the little sufferer) Bessy’s desire, had, by 
much begging and coaxing, obtained permission to 
take pussy to the hospital. The affectionate animal 
had mewed piteously as day after day passed and 
Bessy did not return home. A glad smile lit up the 
wee patient’s face when the kind lady lifted the lid 
of the basket and produced the cat. Puss looked 
quite bewildered, but she seemed to know Bessy’s 
voice, and began to pur as she felt the little hand 
stroking her glossy coat. ‘* Poor dear little pussy, 
who willtake care of you when I am gone?” said Bessy. 
“*T will, Bessy, if I may have her,” said the lady. 
‘Thank you,” replied the poor girl, ‘‘you w// be 
kind to her won’t you? because I love her so, and 
she loves me.’ After a little silence she added, 
‘What will mother do without me, and she so ill, 
and not able to do anything?” ‘ Mother will be 
taken care of, little darling,” said her friend, ‘‘so try 
not to distress yourself about her.” Bessy promised 
not to if she could help it, and then the lady went 
home, taking pussy with her. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the snow without was 
falling thick and fast, but a bright fire burned in the 
hospital ward were little Bessy lay. Sister Ellen, the 
kind-hearted ward-nurse, sat by Bessy’s cot thinking 
of the glad season, and of the little patient’s sufferings. 

“‘Its Christmas Day to-morrow Bessy,” she said. 

‘Ts it?” faintly answered the child. Then, after 
a pause, ‘¢ Christmas Day ! ah, I remember now, and 
last Christmas the kind ladies brought us nice pre- 
sents—mother and me—and gave us some oranges 
and apples, and pussy was a tiny kitten then. Yes, 
Christmas Day to-morrow.” 

Sister Ellen felt that little Bessy was talking to her- 
self, hardly knowing that nurse was near her. And 
her eyes were fixed upon the ceiling, and a very sweet 
calm look was on her face. Nurse went to attend 
to the wants of another patient but ere she left, she 
placed the screen round little Bessy’s cot. When she 
returned, half an hour later, the little eyes were still 
fixed on the ceiling, but were dull and hfeless looking. 
Bessy was not in the hospital ward. The body lay 
there, but the little flower-girl had passed on to the 
eternal summer. 

That is her grave, the third from that beautiful 
marble cross—that one with the bunch of violets 
upon it fi 

All the flower-girls went to Litt’e Bessy’s funeral, 
and when it was over, one lingerad behind the others, 
standing looking down into the grave. 
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Then one of the other girls returned, and exclaimed, 
‘« What art staying for Kitty ? I thought you had no 
great liking for Bess.” i 

‘* Nay, Nancy, I was jealous on her at times, she 
soldsomany mora bunchesthanme: All the fine ladies 
seemed so fond on her. Bunt she’s dead now Nancy, 
and I cannot but think kindly on her. Poor little 
Bessie.” 

Every Sunday afternoon you may see Kitty Elson 
quietly take her walk towards the cemetery, and if 
you were to follow, you would learn that she goes 
there to place a bunch of fresh flowers upon little 
Bessy’s grave. 

Bessy’s mother gets weaker every day, and looks 
forward hopefully and happily, to seeing her little 
girl again before long. 

Pussy has learned to be content in her new home. 
Sometimes cook is cross with her, and complains, but 
the kind lady always says, ‘‘Cook you must not be 
unkind to Puss, she was poor little Bessy’s playmate.” 


THE EDITOR. 


HIS GRACE. 


Somewhere in Sussex there lives a large black dog, 
whom we will call Duke ; you see as his four-legged 
grace is still alive it won’t do to tell you his real 
name, for heis a very modest, humble-minded doggie, 
and we should always respect other people’s feelings, 
especially when they have good sharp teeth of their 
own, and know how to use them. 

In the same house with Duke there lived a white 
rat named Jumbo, Duke’s bed was a wooden tub 
like a bath, and he had some straw for a mattresss 
which he thought very comfortable, perhaps you 
wouldn’t. Jumbo slept in a squirrel cage which was 
placed on the opposite side of the same room. 

One day Duke thought he’d take a nap to digest 
his dinner, but when he got to his tub he saw Jumbo 
curled up in the corner taking 47s nap. Duke was 
too kind-hearted to disturb his friend, so he went 
somewhere else. 

There is an end to all things, even canine patience, 
and when Jumbo took to making his bed every night 
in the wooden tub, Duke thought he'd nearly had 
enough of it, so he disturbed the rat, and told him 
he wished to retire for the night, and Jumbo went 
home. 

The next day Duke found the rat in his bed again, 
soon after dinner. As asking seemed of no use, 
Duke thought he’d try sterner measures. 

In the middle of a lovely dream about cheese-rind 
and candle-ends, the rat awoke —awoke to find him- 
self being carried quickly along by the collar of his 
little tight-fitting coat. Oh ! how that poor little rat 
did tremble, and how he did wish he could take off 
his coat. He thought of weasels and pole-cats and 
traps altogether, and then just as he thought he was 
nearly quite dead, he found himself dropped into his 
own bed, and heard Duke say gently, ‘Sorry to 
disturb you, my dear rat, but /’7 tired.” 

Duke told his friend the cat all about it afterwards, 
and puss said he’d done quite right. I think so too, 
don’t you? 


CaPEaAniiSix 


An Episcopal Catechism. 


LBANY Fonblanque was one of the 
best journalists of his time and wrote 
many smart things. It is difficult how- 

ever to imagine anything sharper than the 
following clever essay which appeared in Zhe 
Examiner, during 1827. Albany Fonblanque 
was a relentless enemy of all humbug :—“Why 
do the Bishops insist that wealth is necessary 
to maintain the respect of the clergy in the 
eyes of the world; and why do they take for 
their own share—£#150,000 a year?  Be- 
cause the words of Christ are, ‘ How hard is 
it for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
Kingdom of God. It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
arich man to enter into the Kingdom of God.’ 
Why is purple the livery of the Bishops ; and 
why do they wear lawn sleeves? Because 
purple and fine linen are the Scriptural symbols 
of the pomps and vanities and sinful lusts of 
the flesh from which Bishops pray to be de- 
livered. Why are the Bishops sworn on their 
consecration to perform certain duties?  Be- 
cause it is written in the Gospel, ‘ Swear not 
atall!’ Why is it held that the rich bishoprics 
are prizes necessary to tempt men into the 
service of religion? Becaus2 Paul teaches 
that if a man desires the office of a Bishop, 
he desireth a good work; and because he 
says that a Bishop should not be greedy of 
filthy lucre. Why is the prospect of trans- 
lations to richer sees open to Bishops? Be- 
cause Paul taught Timothy that the love of 
money is the root of all evil, and warned the 
men of God to flee those things. Why is 
the voluntary principle so abhorred by the 
Bishops, and why do they allege that to sup- 
port the church by voluntary contributions 
would be against the glory of God? Because 
David set the example of the voluntary 
principle at the building of the Temple, and 
it is written that the people having made their 
offerings, willingly they rejoiced, because, 
with perfect heart they offered willingly to the 
Lord ; and also because in the New Testament 
all the services to the Founder of Christianity 


are spontaneous. ” 
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Darwin and Evolution. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


E now come to the second and main 
point in the theory. When a breeder 

wishes to obtain any special points in 
the animals he is breeding, he carefully picks 
out from his stock those which approach most 
nearly, to the desired model. In this way all 
our breeds of cattle and horses and our other 
domestic animals have been formed. The 
dray horse for strength, the race horse for 
speed, the bull dog for courage and ferocity, 
the sheep dog for sagacity and teachableness. 
Now it was something similar to this, that 
Darwin showed to be taking place naturally, 
and without man’s selective agency; over 
enormous lapszs of time this unconscious se- 
lection by nature had been going on, fashion- 
ing and forming the original simple forms of 
life into the varied and complicated multitudes 
of species which we see to day. How has 
this been brought about? Darwin replied, 
“« By natural selection, by those that are the 
‘ fittest’ to survive being selected by nature ¢o 
survive.” To understand this, we must look 
at the fact that reproduction everywhere tends 
to produce more mouths than there is sub- 
stance to fill, to use the Malthusian formula— 
population tends to increase at a greater rate 
than the means of subsistence. In the plant 
and animal world this is undoubtedly so. 
Many plants, insects, and fish are incredibly 
fertile, some flowers produce in one year 3,000 
seeds, fishes sometimes have as many as ten 
million eggs, therefore all cannot possibly sur- 
vive. ‘There is not room nor food enough for 
all. It follows that all are perpetually fighting 
_ for the due supply of the nutriment which is 
necessary for their existence. Hence animal 
with animal, and plant with plant, the one for 
food supply of material flesh or vegetable, the 
other for sunlight, water and air. The fact 
then being established that all living beings 
vary, it follows that any individual that has 
varied from his fellows will have a different 
chance from them in this struggle. And if the 


variation be one which gives it any advantage 
over its fellows, it will have a better chance of 
surviving, and leave a large number of de- 
scendants. But as all variations tend to be 
inherited by the offspring in the long run, any 
variety which gives its possessor a distinct 


advantage, however slight, will become a dis- 
tinct race, and the original advantage will 
tend to become accentuated. The theory is 
thus stated with admirable lucidity and brevity 
by Professor Huxley in his “ Lay Sermons.” 
“ All organisms,” he says, “vary. It is inthe 
highest degree improbable that given variety 
should have exactly the same relations to 
surrounding conditions as the parent stock. 
In that case it is either better fitted (when the 
variation may be called useful), or worse 
fitted to cope with them. If better, it will 
tend to supplant the parent stock ; if worse, it 
will tend to be extinguished by the parent 
stock. If, as is hardly conceivable, the new 
variety is so perfectly adapted to the conditions 
that no improvement upon it is possible, it 
will persist because though it does not cease’ 
to vary the varieties will be inferior to itself. 
If, as is more probable, the new variety is by 
no means perfectly adapted to its conditions, 
but only fairly well adapted to them, it will* 
persist so long as none of the varieties which. 
it throws off are better adapted than itself. 
On the other hand, as soon as it varies in a’ 
useful way z.¢., when the variation is such as 
to adapt it more perfectly to its conditions, . 
the fresh variety will tend to supplant the: 
former.” This theory Darwin illustrates with | 
great fullness by arguments drawn from all 
divisions of the organic world, while the ob- 
jections which could be urged against it are 
stated with singular fairness and candour. ’ 
From that day until this the belief in evolution ’ 
has steadily advanced until it is now the 
recognised scientific doctrine. Although it is 
too much perhaps to say that it is certainly » 
proved in all its branches, it cannot be denied ' 
that it explains in a manner which no other - 
theory does, many large classes of facts, the 
geographical distribution of species for irstance 
being utterly inexplicable under any other 
hypothesis. It is not so much on any one 
particular class of facts that this belief depends, 
as upon many different but converging lines 
of testimony. This being so, it is in the . 
highest degree improbable that it should be 
false. Fresh and striking arguments for its 
truth are continually presenting themselves as 
the range of science extends, and the very 
near future will in all probability see it 
established as an universially recognised 
fact. 


W. H. BENNETT. 
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The Talmud. 


OST people have occasionally heard of 

M the Talmud, but it is thought that 

comparatively few have any very clear 
conception of what it really consists. 

Turning to Nuttall’s Dictionary the defini- 
tion is given as follows, “The body of the 
Hebrew laws or traditions, consisting of the 
Mishna and Gemara.” ‘This does not help 
us very much ; hence a short paper calculated 
to throw some light upon the mystery will not 
prove altogether out of place. 

The Talmud is a Jewish book and its con- 
tents of great antiquity, tradition gives its 
origin as follows: when Moses received the 
written law at the hand of God he likewise 
received some “oral” revelations. 

The following translation will be found in- 
teresting in this connection : — 


When Moses ascended on high (Ps, Ixviii., 19, 
A.V., 18; Ephes. iv., 8) the ministering angels 
asked, ‘ What has one born of a woman to do in our 
midst?’ ‘ He has come to receive the law,’ was the 
divine answer. ‘What!’ they asked again, ‘that 
cherished treasure which had been laid by with Thee 
for nine hundred and seventy-four generations before 
the world was created, Thou art about to bestow on 
flesh and blood! What is mortal man that Thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of earth (Adam) that 
Thou visitest him? O Lord, our Lord, is not hy 
name sufficiently exalted in all the earth ; confer this 
Thy glory upon the heavens’ (Ps. viii., 4, 6). The 
Ifoly One, blessed be He, then told Moses to refute 
the objection of the envious angels. ‘I fear,’ said 
he, ‘they will consume me with the fiery breath of 
their mouth.’ By way of affording him protection, 
he was bid to lay hold of God’s throne ; as it is said 
(Job xxvi., 9), ‘He lays hold of the face of his 
throne, and spreads his cloud over him.’ Thus en- 
couraged, Moses reviewed the decalogne, and 
demanded of the angels whether they had suffered in 
Egyptian bondage; whether they dwelt among 
idolatrous nations to require the first commandment ; 
whether they were so hard-worked as to need a day 
of rest, &c., &c. 


The angels at once confessed that they 
were wrong in seeking to withhold the law 
from Israel. They then repeated the words, 
“OQ Lord! how excellent is Thy name in all 
the earth” (Ps. vill, 9), and omitted the 
words—‘“ confer Thy glory upon the heavens.” 
They became friendly to Moses, and every 
one of them revealed some useful secret to 
him, “as itis said (Ps. Ixviijs19, AoW. '138) 
“Thou hast ascended on high; thou hast 
captured spoil; thou hast received gifts ; be- 
cause they have contemptuously called thee 
man” (Adam, creature of earth), Shadbdath, 


fol. 88, col. 2. [This story is incorporated in the 
prayers for the Day of Pentecost.] Moses 
is said to have confided these revelations to 
Joshua, Joshua to the elders, the elders to 
the Prophets, the Prophets to the men of the 
Great Synagogue. ‘hese latter, according 
to Maimonides, succeeded each other to the 
number of 120: commencing with Haggai, 
520 B.c., and ending with Simon the Just, 
about 300 B.c. Haggai is frequently referred 
to in the Talmud as the expounder of the 
oral law. After Simon the Just the precious 
document was carefully transmitted by a 
series of learned men until the days of Jesus 
Christ, at which time the celebrated Hillel the 
Great lived, who has the credit of having for 
the first time reduced the volumnious fragments 
to something like shape in his arrangement of 
it into six ‘ Orders.” 

It is asserted that it was from Hillel that 
Jesus received his knowledge of the oral and 
written laws. 

Although the origin, as before stated, of 
this celebrated compilation is open to much 
objection, and although some of the materials 
of which the work consists undoubtedly be- 
long to an earlier period, yet there is much’ 
reason for believing that it assumed its present’ 
shape and form chiefly during the 500 years 
constituting the period between the captivity, 
and the birth of Christ. 

In this period which comprised 400 years 
of servitude with roo of questionable inde- 
pendence, the old traditigns were probably 
carefully gathered together and received such 
amplification as would render them in their 
compact form the guide and the law of the 
people. 

Whilst the Mosaic or Written Law was 
held sacred—nothing could te added to it, 
nothing taken from it—the oral tradition was 
under no such limitation, hence no surprise © 
will be felt at discovering evidence that in 
each generation the leading scholars devoted 
much time and labour to its elaboration. 

When Jesus refers to the tradition of the 
elders, and points out the mistakes to which 
they had led, he is alluding to the teaching of 
the Talmud, or at least to that part of it 
known as the Mishna, which (although in his 
day still unwritten) had taken the definite 
shape it now presents, 

The vast work known as the Talmud is still 
extant, but as we have seen that its production 
covered centuries of years, it isin a form and 
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language which renders it a sealed book save 
to the few whose perseverance has led to the 
mastery of the difficulties it presents. 

Some surprise has been expressed that no 
attempt worth calling such has been made to 
render the Talmud by translation more ac- 
cessible to the general reader, we are reminded 
that we are not left in snch ignorance of other 
sacred books, such as the Koran, Veda, &c., 
and which perhaps have less claim upon our 
notice from historical, theological and specu- 
lative points of view, but only those able to 
realise them can understand the almost insur- 
mountable barriers that block the way, in the 
shape of the idiom or rather idioms in which 
the Gemara is written, being for the most part 
hybrid, and in many respects all but unintel- 
ligible without the aid of commentaries. 

But such knowledge as we are able to gain 
from the fragmentary parts of the book which 
have been published in the vernacular, show 
that it is capable of giving a vast insight into 
the inner life of that mysterious race which 
defies thousands of years to efface its identity ; 
notwithstanding that its people have been 
scattered over the whole earth, it still lives and 
flourishes, and though in a sense subordinate 
to all, yet in many respects is master of all. 
Any reliable book revealing the inner life of 
such a deathless people must possess an his- 
toric interest second to none. 

And now as to its teaching. Whilst there 
is no room for doubt that Jesus was conver- 
sant with the teaching of the Talmud he yet 


owed nothing to it, for in many respects he. 


was directly opposed to its traditions. 

For instance: the Talmud insists most 
emphatically in many places upon the inferi- 
ority of woman as compared with man, whilst 
Christ and his disciples as emphatically insisted 
upon equality in the sight of God. 

The following translations will illustrate 
this from the Jewish side :— 


Rabbi Eliezer being questioned by a wise woman 
on a point of law, replied: ‘The distaff is the only 
legitimate object for the exercise of woman's wisdom, 
for it is said (Ex. xxxv., 25) And all the women that 
were wise did spin with their hands.’— Yoma, fol. 66, 
col, 2. 


These are the offices which a woman must perform 
for her husband: she grinds, bakes, washes, cooks, 
suickles her child, prepares his couch, and works in 
wool. If she has brought a slave as her dowry she 
is exempt from the three first offices ; if two, she is 
exempt from the next two also ; if three, she does 
* nothing at all; if four, she may lounge in her arm- 
chair (catadra). Rabbi Elazer says, ‘Even if she 


has brought him an hundred slaves she must work in 
wool, for idleness leads to infidelity.? Rabbon 
Shimon ben Gamliel says, ‘Even if he has vowed 
that his wife should do no work he must divorce her 
and give her her marriage portion, for idleness leads to 
insanity.’ Rabbi Cheyah said, ‘ Whosoever wishes 
his wife to have a good complexion let him clothe her 
im linen, If one wishes his daughter to get a fair 
complexion let him feed her with young birds and 
give her milk to drink.’—Kethudoth, fol. 59, col. 2. 


Again, we are familiar with the teaching of 


‘Christ as to the universal fatherhood and love 


of God. This, too, was in opposition to the 
teaching of the schools and the Talmud that 
God was the God of Israel only, and they 
were his especial people. This is shown 
forcibly in the following extracts :— 


Whosoever destroyeth one soul of Israel, Scripture 
counteth it to him as though he had destroyed the 
whole world ; and whosoever preserveth one soul of 
Israel, Scripture counts it as though he had preserved 
the whole world.—Sanhedrin, fol. 37, col. 1. 


Almsgiving exalteth a nation—that is to say the 
nation of Israel ; but benevolence is a sin to nations 
—that is to say for Gentiles to exercise charity and 
benevolence is a sin.—Aava-bathra, fol. 2, col 2. 


Ten measures of wisdom came down into the 
world, of which the land of Israel received nine, and 
the world one.—Aiddushin, fol. 49, col. 2. 


All Israelites havea portion in the world to come. 
Sanhedrin, fol. go, col. 1. 


The world was created only for Israel ; none are 
called the children of God but Israel; none are be- 
loved before God but Israel. —Gerimz I. 


The very brief glance presented of two of 
the special differences between the Jews of 
his day and the Master, are sufficient to help 
us to some faint idea of the arduous character 
of his work, and the apparent hopelessness 
of success following his exertions ; but others 
have entered into his labours. He was the 
sower, the reapers we. 

But notwithstanding all the differences 
hinted at, the Talmud is not to be cast aside as 
worthless and altogether misleading. ‘There - 
is much that is good and valuable within its — 
pages. Legends of a weird character, such as 
the following :— 


Rav Yehudah said, in the name of Rav: ‘When 
the Holy One, blessed be He, wished to create man, 
he first called into existence a set of ministering 
angels, and said to them, ‘ Is it your pleasure that we 
should make man in our own image?’ They replied, 
‘Tord of the universe! What will be His deeds?’ 
He answered, ‘Soand so.’ They said (Ps. viii., 4), 
‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that Thou visitest him?’ He then put 
forth His little finger among them and destroyed 
them by fire. A second set shared the same fate. 
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The third set expostulated, and said, ‘Of what use 
was it to our predecessors to state their objections ? 
The whole world is Thine, do with it what Thou 
pleasest. During the generations of the deluge, and 
of the confusion of tongues, whose deeds were 
depraved ?’ the angels said to Him, ‘ Were not our 
predecessors right (in objecting to the creation of 
man)?’ God said to them (Is. xlvi., 4), ‘And even 
to old age I am he, and even to hoar hairs will I 
carry.’—Sanhedrin, fol. 38, col. 2. 


There are also statements of doctrine and 
moral law, sometimes mystical, sometimes 
practical, of deep and thrilling interest, and 
mostly embodying some subtle important truth. 
There are proverbs from which we may ac- 
quire wisdom to-day, snatches of history, some 
exquisite gems of moral truth, and stern 
lessons on disobedience and profanity, making 
the book (with all the drawbacks of its 
ponderous size and the language in which it is 
published), one of deepest interest to all who 
can master it. 


[The writer is indebted for the quotations 
given to “The Pentateuch according to the 
Talmud,” published by S. Bagster and Sons. | 


C. A. HODDINOTT. 
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The Rev. Henry Acton. 


HE Rev. Henry Acton is a gentleman who is 

. not so well known as he should be, and there- 

fore some account of his hfe may be interesting 

to those people in his native county who do not 

retain much knowledge of such an eminent Unitarian 
divine. He was born of humble parents in the town 
of Lewes, March roth, 1797, and was for 20 years 
minister of the George’s Meeting, Exeter. It is now 
44 years since he passed away from this earthly scene, 
and few I suppose can remember the high reputation 
both as a preacher and a writer he sustained through- 
out his own religious body. He was a man nobly 
gifted, and at the time I am speaking of, was widely 
known and esteemed. When he was about sixteen 
years of age, he was apprenticed, in his native town, to 
Mr. J. Baxter, a printer, which situation was favour- 
able to the indulgence of his literary tastes and studious 
habits. About this period, several intelligent young 
men formed a small Literary Society, of which Mr. 
Acton became a member. At the meetings of this 
association it was customary for each member toread 
a paper which he had previously prepared on some given 


subject and Mr. Acton is said to have distinguished | 


himself among his young friends, by the vigour and 
originality of his compositions. The society with 
which he was thus early connected, is said to have been 
the origin of the excellent Mechanics’ Institution which 
has been regarded as one of the best conducted in the 
kingdom. Mr. Acton’s family were members of the 
Established Church, and he had been brought up in the 


belief of the popular faith. But mental independence 
was a prominent feature in his character and hereadand 
judged for himself, that he might understand what 
God had revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and that he 
might have clear, definite, intelligible views respecting 
the great doctrines of the Gospel. The deep interest 
he took in religious subjects, induced him to attend 
the monthly conferences which were held at the Uni- 
tarian Baptist Chapel in Lewes, and his firstattempts 
at public speaking were in defence of Unitarian 
Christanity. The talents and evident capacity for 
public usefulness of the young convert soon at- 
tracted the notice of the leading members of the 
congregation assembling at the time in the East Port 
Lane Meeting House, and it was suggested to him 
that he should devote himself to the Christian ministry. 
The suggestion was in accordance with his own earnest 
desire. Five days of the week were devoted to 
classical and biblical studies, and the sixth was em- 
ployed in thinking and writing for the pulpit. In the 
year 1821, Mr. Acton became minister of the Presby- 
terian congregation at Walthamstow, as successor of 
the Rey. Hugh Farmer and other Unitarian worthies. 
Mr. Acton’s connection with this congregation was not 
of long duration. In the year 1823, he succeeded 
the Rev. Wilham Hincks as one of the ministers of 
George’s Meeting, Exeter, and as co-pastor with the 
Rev. James Manning. Having entered upon his new 
duties, he married, and fixed his home in that city. 
which was destined to be the scene of his labours 
until he should be called from the service of his 
Master upon earth, to the employments and rewards 
of heaven. At Exeter, Mr. Acton’s powers were very 
rapidly unfolded. He felt that he was in an honour- 
able post, and that he had every motive which could 
be required to arouse and animate a truly Christian 
ambition. His services were of such a nature as to 
command the attention and respect of his hearers, 
and gave great satisfaction to the numerous and re- 
spectable congregation to which he preached. His 
lectures especially, which were delivered during the 
winter season, excited much interest in the city and 
produced a deep impression in his favour as a man 
of talent and of pulpit power. They were often at- 
tended by crowded audiences, comprising persons of 
different religious sentiments. And not unfrequently 
were clergymen of the Established Church to ke 
found among the hearers of this gifted Unitarian 
preacher. The Sunday evening lectures were always 
delivered at George’s Meeting by Mr. Acton, and by 
few efforts have they ever been excelled. On Sunday 
evenings during the summer months he presided over 
a meeting in the vestry of the chapel, for religious 
discussion, which was very well attended and to the 
younger portion of his flock, he was accustomed to 
deliver familiar lectures on Scnpture history, the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and other subjects suited to 
enlighten their minds and guide their enquiries. This 
latter practice he continued at intervals throughout 
his residence in Exeter. In the year 1830, Mr. 
Acton published six lectures on the divinity, office and 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ, in explanation and 
defence of Unitarian views of the Gospel. They 
soon reached a second edition, when he added another 
lecture. This little volume had an extensive circula- 
tion, and affords a good specimen of his style and , 
manner of preaching, and, especially his mode of , 
dealing with controversial subjects, Thereis scarcely , 
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anything in the way of attack in these lectures on 
orthodox doctrines. His own views are stated and 
vindicated with calmness and with fervour, and with 
as little reference as possible to the opinions of others. 
No work 1s better adapted to plain, serious, religious 
persons, who are seeking after truth, and desirous of 
understanding Unitarian Christianity as it was then 
taught. In the year 1833, he undertook the editor- 
ship of a periodical entitled Zhe Gospel Advocate, 
the object of which was to defend and spread those 
views of religion, both doctrinal and_ practical, 
especially those views of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
which were entertained by those who call themselves 
Unitarian Christians. This work had only a short 
existence, and was discontinued for want of adequate 
support on the completion of the fourth volume. It 
was in the pages of Zhe Gospel Advocate that Mr. 
Acton’s admirable examination of the Bishop of 
Exeter’s charge to his clergy concerning Tithes, 
Church Reform, and Unitarianism, first appeared. 
He afterwards greatly enlarged it, and it was pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, and excited con- 
siderable attention in the west of England. The 
Bishop had warmly congratulated his clergy on the 
small number of Unitarian Societies in his diocese, 
and after reminding him that there are some plants 
which are distinguished by their slow growth, but 
which in the end are amongst the most wide spreading 
and durable members of the vegetable creation, Mr. 
Acton observes, ‘* We very much fear, from the undue 
importance which Dr. Philpotts seems to attach to the 
number of our congregations in his diocese, that he 
has fallen into the common error of supposing that 
Unitarianism exists in England at the present day, 
only as the profession of a sect. He is greatly mis- 
taken. He may be assured that there is no people 
in the religious world who are so little eager as the 
sect of Unitarians concerning the immediate increase 
of theirnumbers. They would, doubtless, in the pre- 
sent state of Christian societies, rather see men 
worship with them than with other churches, because 
they solemnly believe, that thereby their worship 
would be confined to the sole proper object of worship, 
‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
But that which they most desire and most rejoice to 
behold, is to see their views and principles, from their 
intrinsic truth and reasonableness, gradually influencing 
the sentiments of individuals belonging to all de- 
nominations of Christians. With this kind of evidence 
of the progress of their dectrines, they are daily 
cheered in the present times. ‘They see it amongst 
all sects. They see it, not least, in the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the Church of England. 
There are some men now sitting beside his lordship 
on the Episcopal Bench, from whose general views of 
Christiamity we believe in our hearts that most Eng- 
lish Unitarians, cf the present day, differ infinitely 
less than either they themselves, or the world in 
general, suppose. Such menas Dr. Maltby and Dr, 
Whately may still profess their belief in the Trinity, 
and far be it from us, for one single moment, to ques- 
tion the perfect sincerity of their profession. But we 
say, nevertheless, that views which these prelates 
have so ably defended, in their published writings on 
‘St. Paul’s Epistles,’ concerning some of the most 
fruitful and long-standing points cf theological con- 
troversy, are Unitarian views—not simply Arminian— 
but Unitarian views. And we say, moreover, that 


to Unitarian authors in this country, to such writers 
as Locke, Taylor, and Benson, belongs the honour 
of having first demonstrated the Scriptural character 
of these views, before the mitred authorities of the 
Church of England had taken them under their 
patronage. Whilst Unitarians behold such signs of 
the advance of their principles, the Bishop of Exeter 
may be assured that they will never break their hearts 
about the comparative scantiness of their numbers as 
ASC Cat 
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Unitarianism in Hastings. 
(Concluded from our last). 


Unitarians was this very journal— Zhe 

East Sussex and West Kent Unttartan 
Magazine. The South Terrace Mutual 
Improvement Society, though a perfectly 
unsectarian association, established for the 
purpose of benefitting its members, may be 
fairly considered a child of the Unitarian 
Church, for its promoters were mainly mem- 
bers of the chapel. It must be understood, 
however, that the society is not a religious 
association in any way, and that its member- 
ship is perfectly free and unrestricted, save 
for a nominal subscription. The Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Association, which was 
founded in 1812, and of which Mr. C. Ellis, 
J.P., of Maidstone, is the Treasurer, is an- 
other organisation with which the Hastings 
congregation is connected. ‘The society is 
quiescent now, and has not held a meeting 
for some time, but years ago several of its 
annual conferences were carried out in this 
borough, the last of which took place whilst 
Mr. Briggs was in charge of the local chapel. 
‘There was at one time a Sunday school at- 
tached to the church, but it was discontinued 
shortly after the opening of the new place of 
worship in South Terrace. It was most active 
whilst the Unitarians were at the Swan Hotel, 
end was at one time largely attended. Mr. 
Sharpe’s daughters used to teach classes in 
the school, and Miss Emily in particular de- 
voted considerable time and care to its 
business. ‘The finances of the chapel have 
always been more or less in a good condition. 
There is no debt whatever in connection with 
the church. The income during the first two 
years of the congregation’s existence was 
about £60, whilst in 1884-5 it was A140, 
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and in 1885-6 the contributions were of the 
same value. The subscriptions since 1880 
have actually aggregated to more than was 
raised before that year, notwithstanding that 
from 1871 to 1876 the pecuniary resources of 
the church were helped by a yearly donation 
of £40 from the Kent and Sussex Unitarian 
Association. ‘The regular annual grants at 
the present time are £20 from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 4,20 
from the Sustentation Fund for the Augmenta- 
tion of Ministers’ Salaries. It may be well 
now, perhaps, to recall a few of those old 
memories which tell of the events of other 
days, and bring uniformly pleasant, if some- 
times melancholy, recollections to our minds. 
The number of distinguished visitors holding 
Unitarian views who have stayed amongst us, 
though not very large, is very satisfactory. 
Some of these personages, to whom we have 
not before referred, we will proceed to notice, 
as well as a few hitherto unmentioned people 
who have been, or are, members of the local 
congregation. Charles Dickens only came 
here occasionally to give his justly famous 
readings, at a time when the church was 
either not started at all, or had only just come 
into existence, Professor Adolphus William 
Ward, in his fine monograph of “ Boz,” rather 
awkwardly remarks: ‘‘ Born in the Church 
of England, he had so strong an aversion for 
what seemed to him dogmatism of any kind, 
that he, for a time—in 1843—connected him- 
self with an Unitarian congregation; and to 
Unitarian views his own, probably, continued 
during his life most nearly to approach.” Mr, 
Dickens was, as a matter of fact, a member 
of the church in Little Portland Street, Lon- 
don, under the charge of that “most kind 
and friendly” gentleman, the Rev. Edward 
Tagart. In 1864 there appeared a skilfully 
executed word-picture of Hastings in A// the 
Year Round, and it is generally assumed that 
its clever editor was the author of the article, 
which bears traces of a masterly hand in 
many respects. Charles Lamb, whose very 
name, as Alfred Ainger sweetly puts it, “has 
a perfume in the mention,” was another early 
sojourner in the borough, and everybody 
knows how mournfully poor Elia, in “The 
Old Margate Hoy,” complained about the 
“dreary penance” he had to undergo in “this 
detestable Cinque Port,” where there was “no 
sense of home,” and which was only “a place 
of fugitive resort, an heterogeneous assemblage 


of sea mews and stock-brokers, Amphitrites 
of the town, and misses that coquet with the 
Ocean.” Mr. George Kendall, a widely re- 
spected London manufacturer, of Upper 
Homerton, was not very fortunate in his ex- 
perience of Hastings either, for his only 
daughter Theresa died here in January, 1844, 
in her 17th year, to the great grief of those 
to whom she was known. The Smiths were 
an illustrious local Unitarian family. Mr. 
Benjamin Leigh Smith, who served on the 
first Committee of the Hastings, St. Leonards, 
and East Sussex Hospital, represented Nor- 
wich in Parliament from 1838 to 1847. He 
was the father of Madame Bodichon, of 
Robertsbridge, once the second landscape 
painter in England, who is Miss Florence 
Nightingale’s friend, and who was George 
Eliot's ‘“ Dear sweet Barbara.” Mr. Smith's 
father was Mr. William Smith, who sat for 
Norwich in the House of Commons over 28 
years—1802 to 1830. His principal legisla- 
tive achievement, from a sectarian point of 
view, was his successful introduction in 1843 
of “The Relief of Persons Denying the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity Bill,” which afterwards 
became “An Act to Relieve Persons who 
Impugn the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
from certain Penalties” (53, George the Third, 
chapter 160)—a measure to which the Unt 
tarians owe their release from some of the 
harshest clauses of the Voleration Act. Dr. 
William Duke, an extremely charitable per- 
sonage, who was Mayor of Hastings in 
1837-8 and 1841-2, was, it may be added, 
generally believed to be of the same religious 
persuasion as the Smiths. ‘Two other gentle- 
men who have filled the office of civic chief of 
the borough are also connected with a Uni- 
tarian family. One was the late William 
Scrivens, who wore the robes in 1834-5, 1866-7, 
1868-9, 1869-70, and 1870-1, and the other 
is his brother, Mr. George Scrivens, who 
acted as head of the Council in 1844-5 and 
1849-50. ‘Vhey both married daughters of 
the late Sir Thomas Potter, a distinguished 
Unitarian of Manchester, who was the first 
Mayor of that city, and whose son was Sir 
John Potter, one of the Members of Parlia- 
ment for Manchester in 1857-8. Mr. Thomas 
Bayley Potter, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and Honorary Treasurer of the Cobden 
Club, and a Vice-President of the National 
Reform Union, who has represented Rochdale 
in the House of Commons since Richard 
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Cobden’s death in 1865, is Sir John’s brother, 
and a nephew of Mr. Richard Potter, who, 
after serving Wigan in Parliament for many 
years, retired as long ago as 1839. Mr. 
J. .G. O'Neill, the late manager of the 
Hastings Branch of the London and County 
Banking Company (Limited), and Mrs. 
O'Neill, also belonged to the sect whose local 
fortunes we are now considering, and wor- 
shipped at one of the leading churches of 
the body in Dublin, when they lived in the 
Irish capital. Mr. David Martineau, of 
London, who was President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in 1879-80, 
who is on the Committee of Manchester New 
College, and who is Chairman of the Council 
of the Liberal and Radical Three Hundred 
of the Borough of Clapham, besides being a 
Trustee of Dr. William's Library, very often 
visited the Hastings chapel. Heis a nephew 
of Dr. James Martineau, and cousin to Sir 
Thomas Martineau, who was last November 
elected for the third time Mayor of Birming- 
ham. This large and celebrated family, 
which includes Miss Harriett Martineau, is 
descended from Gaston Martineau, a Hugue- 
not surgeon of Dieppe, who fled into England 
at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and settled in Norwich in 1685. Other 
Presidents of the Unitarian Association with 
whom Hastings is aquainted are Mr. J. C. 
Lawrence, who acted in that capacity in 
1863-64, and who is the brother of Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence; Mr. Jerom Murch, of Bath, 
who officiated in 1865-66, and who 1s Deputy 
Treasurer of Manchester New College; Mr. 
Herbert New, who took office for 1877-78, 
and Mr. Joseph Lupton, of Leeds, who filled 
the chair in 1876-77. Mr. Lupton was also 
President of Manchester New College in 
1881-6, and is now a Vice-President and a 
Deputy-Treasurer, as well as a member of 
the Committee of the same institution. Mr. 
Councillor Joseph Brown, of Bexhill, who 
was Deputy Mayor of Hastings during 1885-6, 
is an occasional visitant to the chapel, and so 
is Mr. John Colborne, another respected local 
resident. Mr. J. Macer Wright, the Editor 
of The Hastings and St. Leonards Times, has 
also been connected with the congregation. 
He is a friend of Professor Roger de Goey, 
of Belgium, a clever writer of school primers, 
and the author of several good novels and 
tales. The latter gentleman is a Professor of 
Classical Languages and Literature in the 


Ostend Atheneum, anda Teacher of Tech- 
nical and ‘Theoretical Navigation of the 
Belgian Government. Professor de Goey 
has preached at Hastings more than once, 
and last summer, when Mr. Williams was 
away for yis holiday, filled the rostrum during 
his absence. Miss Jane Ashby, whose poetical 
contributions to Zhe Sunday School Penny 
Magazine will be recollected with pleasure by 
old subscribers to that excellent journal of 
the Manchester District Unitarian Sunday 
School Association, was at one time a mem- 
ber of the local church ; and another valued 
attendant was the late Mr. Samuel Francis, 
whose memory has been perpetuated by the 
stained glass window which his widow placed 
in the chapel after his death in 1881. He 
was a very energetic business man during 
his life, and for many years followed the oc- 
cupation of a draper, at Brighton, and Deal. 
He came to this borough on retiring from 
commerial pursuits at the latter place. Mr. 
James Hawkins Sayer, who died only two 
years ago, was a real loss to the Hastings con- 
gregation. His quiet, unobtrusive manner 
and sterling qualities won the respect of all 
his fellow worshippers, and his untimely 
decease was much deplored. He was a brother- 
in-law of Professor Henry Morley, LL.D., 
the Principal of University Hall, London, 
and a friend of Dr. Thomas Sadler, with 
whose church the eminent scholar of the 
English language and literature is connected. 
Mr. Sayer, before coming to these towns, 
lived at Barnet, and acted as Chairman of 
the Local Board of that place for many 
years. Mr. John Richard Robinson, for a 
considerable time the Editor of Zhe Dazly 
News, and incidentally attached to the Uni- 
tarian weekly periodical, Zhe Jnguirer, and 
who is a Trustee of Dr. Williams’s Library, 
has often visited the local church ; and others 
who have occasionally done so are the Rev. 
James Macnamara, the Kev. T. L. Marshall, 
and Mr. Richard Berham, who have all been 
on the staff of Zhe JLnugutrer. ‘The Rev. 
Thomas Hincks, the celebrated natural 
philosopher, another Hastings visitor, was a 
brother of the Rev. William Huincks, the 
founder, and at one time Editor, of the same 
journal,and as Dr. Sadler says, “‘a learned and 
kindly man with no end of work inhim. ‘The 
Rev. William Henry Channing, the nephew 
and biographer of the famous Amercian, divine 
Dr. William Ellery Channing, whose noble 
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sermons on “The Perfect Life” are to be 
found in nearly every religious household, has 
occupied the pulpit of the Hastings church on 
many occasions—indeed, once he took charge 
of the congregation for more than a month. 
This “mild mannered” minister, as a writer 
in a local paper characterised him during one 
of his visits here, is a preacher of some repu- 
tation. “He is a faultlessly-dressed man, of 
about 65 years of age,” continues the same 
correspondent, describing him as he occupied 
the pastor's desk, “ with just a suspicion of the 
clerical ‘element’ in his wellfitting clothing, 
a small white necktie, passed under a turned- 
down collar, and above an open waistcoat, 
his eyes mostly closed, the lower part of his 
countenance dwarfed almost by the capa- 
ciousness of his brow, the mildness of his 
delivery, in keeping with the mildness of his 
appearance, he might be said to realize 
Chaucer's line. ‘He was a veray parfit gentil 
knight”” Mr. Channing is a second cousin 
of Mr. Francis Allston Channing, M.P. for 
the Eastern Division of Northamptonshire. 
The late Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A., father 
of the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., has 
also preached at Hastings, and in August, 
1879, delivered an address at the chapel on 
“Why I am a Unitarian,” which provoked a 
controversy of some length at the time in the 
local newspapers. “I ought to feel much 
honored,” wrote Mr. Wicksteed at the end of 
the following September, to one of the mem- 
bers of the chapel here, ‘‘ by the notice my 
lecture has called forth, and still, after the 
lapse of so many weeks, continues to attract 
—and should be, were my opponents a little 
more competent to write on such subjects.” 
This address was reprinted this year in a 
volume of “Controversial Lectures,” edited 
by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed. Dr. G. Vance 
Smith, who has been mentioned before, has 
also preached at Hastings, and the Rev. John 
Page Hopps, of Leicester, came down only 
last summer, and lectured at St. Leonards on 
“Two of Carlyle’s Heroes—Shakespeare and 
Cromwell.” The Rey. Henry Ierson, M.A., 
the venerable Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, who is a 
member of the Committee of Manchester 
New College, and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control, 
besides being a Trustee of Dr. Williams's 
Library, and who edited the English edition 


of Dr. Alvan Lamson’s theological master- 
piece, “The Church of the First Three 
Centuries,” is another gentleman who has 
preached at Hastings, and in this connection 
we must not omit the name of Dr. James 
Drummond, the Principal of Manchester 
New College, and a Trustee of Dr. Williams's 
Library, who last year conducted the first 
anniversary services which had ever been 
held in the chapel in commemoration of the 
laying of the memorial stone of the building 
in 1867. The Rev. C. A. Hoddinott, of 
Chichester, who is on the staff of Zhe Con- 
temporary Review, has also occupied our 
pulpit. There are still a trio of distinguished 
visitors to the local church who we must not 
forget to mention. One is Mr. Robert Need- 
ham Philips, of the firm of Messrs. Chadwick 
Brothers, of Eagley, near Bolton, who was 
elected to represent Bury in Parliament in 
1857, 1865, 1868, 1874, and 1880, and who 
is a Vice-President of Manchester New 
College ; and another is Mr. James Epps, of 
the celebrated cocoa and homeeopathic con- 
cern of London, Messrs. Epps and Company. 
The third is Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, the 
Chairman of Nettlefolds Limited, of London 
and Birmingham, until recently Messrs. 
Nettlefold and Chamberlain, in which firm 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. for the 
Western Division of Birmingham, and a 
member of Dr. H. W. Crosskey’s Church, 
was a partner. Mr. Nettlefold is a Trustee 
of Dr. Williams’s Library, and the Chairman 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Association. 
With these somewhat personal notes we have 
now to bring this series of articles to a close, 
only hoping they have been of sufficient in- 
terest to attract readers who are not connected 
with the Unitarian Church of Hastings, and 
whose doctrinal sympathies do not lie in the 
direction of either Unitarianism or Univer- 


salism. 
BEATRICE ROSEBERY.’ 
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Wanted—A Programme. 


F there is one thing more than another 
that our Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches will not agree to it is the for- 

mulation of a Creed. And yet no one who 
knows the inner life of our body can deny 
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that, in spite of all our theological differences, 
there is someting underlying questions of 
mere opinion on which we all agree, and that 
this something is more important than any 
one particular doctrine taken by _ itselt. 
What, then, is this something which is so 
important, and concerning which we are 
agreed among ourselves? Can we set it 
forth in any simple, short, and direct form of 
words, so that the people may see at once 
what our churches stand for? I know it is 
common with many of us to say we care 
more for principles than for dogmas. But 
this statement, unfortunately, while it is very 
true, is also very vague. And, for my part, 
I have come to feel that it. is partly this 
vagueness which prevents us making that 
“ mark” on our age which we feel we “ought 
to make by the simplicity and beauty of our 
faith. What, then, can we do to remedy this 
weakness of ours, and give pith and point to 
our movement? Can we draw up a Pro- 
gramme which shall be short and definite, 
and which shall embody in a concrete form the 
great fundamental principles which mark us 
off from the rest of Christendom? I think 
we can. Noone can read the Old Testa- 
ment carefully, and without prejudice, and 
not see that among the Jews there were two 
distinct classes of teachers, who were opposed 
to each other both in method and in aim— 
the priests, who called the people to the past 
and to external forms ; and the prophets, or 
reformers, who spoke of the present and of 
the future that grows out of the present, 
and urged upon the people that which was 


spiritual and had its roots, not in custom, but . 


in the heart of man. Now, in as much as 
the doctrines of these two different orders of 
men are found side by side in the Bible, most 
Christians feel it incumbent on them to accept 
the teaching of both, as though they set forth 
one and the same message. Indeed, this 
fact is, I take it, the cause of our modern 
sectarianism. For, while nearly all Christians 
profess to believe the whole of the Bible, 
some lean more to the priestly teaching, 

others more to the prophetic teaching ; and 
hence some are ritualistic, and others are 
anti-ritualistic. No Church, however, teally 
accepts all and everything contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. But, leaving the 
other Churches aside, in what way do we 
believe in the Bible? I answer, in the same 
way in which the prophets, and especially the 


Prophet of Nazareth, accepted the Scriptures 
in their day and generation. Did the 
prophets, did Jesus, believe all and everything 
in the Old Testament? Is not the method 
of the prophet sclective? Do we not see that 
Jesus was not “bound” to the past? Did 
he not choose what he felt was good, and 
reject what he thought was bad in the olden 
doctrines? Did he not sometimes extend, 
and sometimes intensify the teaching delivered 
to the fathers? ‘ Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time: Thou shalt not 
kill, and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment; but I say unto you 
that ev eryone who is angry with his brother 
(without a cause) shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” Jesus also said: “ Ve have 
heard that it was said, thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; but I say unto you, that every one 
that looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart.” And, further, we read: ‘“ Ye 
have heard that it was said, thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I 
say unto you, love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you, that ye may be 
the sons of your Father who is in heaven.” 
The prophets, and especially Jesus, the 
greatest of the prophets, pointed out, and 
themselves walked in, the road to growth and 
progress ; they lived more for the present and 
the future than for the past, and ever served 
the spirit, and not the letter. Then cannot 
we find here, in the teaching of the prophets, 
a Programme for our Churches? W hen 
asked, “ What do your Churches stand for?” 
cannot we give a simple, short, straight, and 
direct answer? Cannot we reply,- “ Our 
Faith is that form of Religion which was 
taught by the prophets, and especially by the 

Prophet of Nazareth”? For this one sentence 
covers the whole ground of difference between 
us and so-called orthodoxy, and shows clearly 
that it is we who follow Christ, while others 
in reality depart from his teaching. Who 
can study the life and teaching of Jesus and 
not see that he stood on the side of the re- 
formers in Israel, and shared their fate ? 
Who can read the Old Testament and not 
see that it was no more possible for Jesus 
than for us to accept the teaching of the 
priests? It was the priests who instituted the 
sacrificial services ; but it was a prophet who 
said, in the name of God, “I spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them, in the 
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day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices.” 
It was the priests who made stringent laws 
concerning the observance of the Sabbath; 
but it was Jesus, the prophet, who broke 
through those restrictions, and said the Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath. It was the priests who instituted 
all the minute and formal observances 
of Judaism, but it was a prophet who said, 
‘“¢ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” It was the priests 
who taught the doctrine of mediation ; it was 
Jesus who declared that we are sons of God. 
It was the priests who said the people must 
worship in Jerusalem ; but it was the Prophet 
of Nazareth who said, “The hour cometh 
when neither in this mountain, nor in Jeru- 
salem shall ye worship the Father, the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth.” 
What, then, can be more clear than the fact 
that we are at one with the prophets, and 
especially with Jesus, the last and chiefest ? 
The prophets opposed the priests, Jesus broke 
with them, and we take up his work. Why 
should we not proclaim this fact boldly, and 
without fear? Here, then, I would suggest 
is our ‘ Programme”—not our Creed; and 
when asked, ‘‘ What is Unitarianism, or Free 
Christianity ?” let us no longer reply it is not 
this, or it is not that, but let us say it is that 
form of religion which is taught by the 
prophets, and especially by the Prophet of 
Nazareth, and that it may be summed up in 
the two great commandments of Christ. 


ALFRED HOOD. 
107 
War and Christianity. 


HAT is war? This question would probably 
be answered in as many different ways as 
there were persons asked it. 


ay) 


that should bein substance given by all who think of 
the matter. Mhulitary glory has been extolled so much 
by the press, the poet, the pulpit, and in every possi- 
ble way, that our sympathies are blunted by it, and 
we see it, and it only, when reading the accounts of 
wars. A man who has murdered a fellow-man in 
times of peace is looked upon with horro, and 
punished for his crime by death, though, as in many 
cases, in happens only in a fit of temper or evil frame 


of mind, whereas he who goes cool-headed to war 
excites himself purposely, and manages to kill and 
wound several of the enemy, comes home, and is 
welcomed, and his name is blazoned abroad as a god 
almost. War is the greatest plague that can afflict 
humanity. It hinders progress in every possible way ; 
civilization becomes, I was going to say, at a stand- 
still, but not so, for the country engaged in war goes 
back in its civilization, and it’s people’s prosperity 
recedes. War destroys religion. We boast of our 
country as being a religious country. We have 
churches and chapels everywhere, 1n which we hear 
of the love of God for man, and of the gentle for- 
giving spirit of Jesus, and yet when there is any little 
dispute between two nations over ever so trivial a 
matter, the cry is at once raised for war ; love for our 
fellows is cast aside, and hatred usurps its place. It 
is high time that we who call ourselves Christians 
should show a more Chnist-like spirit. In any other 
disaster we of England, and the same is true of other 
nations, are ready to do our utmost to alleviate the 
distress as much as possible. For instance, should a 
famine break out in a far-off country, who are more 
ready to send the needed food than we? ; but should 
that nation do us some little hurt, however inadver- 
tently, I am afraid we should be even more ready to 
fight and slay them. Our standing armies are a 
disgrace to this nineteenth century. All the time we 
have a number of men trained for war, and many of 
them in the House of Commons, we_shall have wars 
and rumours of wars. ‘These men live by it, get pro- 
“moted to higher offices through it ; can we expect 
that they will let a chance go by of getting promo- 
tion, and with it an advance in salary? It is very 
easy to raise a quarrel, and whilst standing armies 
are kept up the temptation to fight is great. his is 
one reason why war is so frequent. Another source 
of war is to be found in a false idea of courage. 
This quality, if trained and used nightly, has the 
effect of ennobling the character, as also has patniot- 
ism; but when the courage is simply a state of ex- 
citement caused by rum, and the patriotism that of 
the ordinary soldier, hired in times of peace to fight 
the country’s battles, whether they be in a good or 
a bad cause, we must not expect to see any good re- 
sult from them. True patriotism looks to the 
permanent good of the country, and not only that of 
the country, but the whole human race. Our _ his- 
torians are much to blame in this matter ; they have 
written giving such glowing accounts of the battles, 
leaving out all the distress occasioned by them—the 
destitute and fatherless children, the widow waiting 
to see the face of him who will never return, the aged 
parents looking to him fer the necessaries of life, who 
can no more provide them, Then: the harrowing 
scenes of the battle-field, the dead and dying and the 
wounded all lying huddled tcgether, and being 
trampled upon by the horses as they pass on heedless 
of the shrieks and groans of those upon whom they 
trample. Looking at the subject from a monetary 
point of view, we ought to see the evil of war; the 
millions and mil ions of money spent upon keeping a 
nation in readiness for war and carrying on its own 
wars if spent upon educating its children, and such 
like objects, would befcre now have brought us to a 
more prosperous state, a higher degree of civilization, 
a truer love for our fellows, anda more healthful religion. 
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poate 2 
Sussex Poets. 


aH HE. Rev. John ‘Taylor, the minister of 
the Free Christian Church at Horsham, 

recently delivered a lecture in the town, 
on “Sussex Poets,” which was of such an ex- 
cellent character and of such county value 
that we offer no apology for giving a short 
abstract of the address for the benefit of our 
readers. Mr. Taylor commenced the real 
subject of his lecture, by dealing with Eliza 
Cook, who though not Sussex born, can justly 
be claimed as a county celebrity, seeing that 
she spent many years of her life at Cook’s 
Farm, at Lower Beeding, besides lengthened 
visits to Plummer’s Plain, and that her sur- 
roundings in thos2 places were the subjects 
of most of her finest poetry, such as “The 
old Millstream,” “Old Dobbin,” “The old 
Palace,” &c. She is now believed to be in 
Surrey, for some time having been in receipt 
of a Government grant of #100 per annum. 
The next poet, Charlotte Smith, was born in 
1749, at 15 years of age marrying a Mr. 
Smith, first settling at Storrington, and then 
at Woolbeding. After 23 unhappy years of 
married life, she separated from her husband, 
and retired with her children to a cottage near 
Chichester. She was a profus2 writer of 
fiction, which Sco't much admired, but is 
best known as a poetess, her first book of 
poems passing through 11 editions, besides 
being translated into French and Italian. 
The lecturer read her beautiful “Sonnet to a 
Snowdrop.” She died in 1806, after enjoying 
for many years the friendship of Sir Walter 
Scott and other literary celebrities. Thomas 
Otway, who was next dealt with, was the son 
of the rector of Woolbeding, being born in 
1651, and educated at Winchester and Ox- 
ford, which latter place he left before taking 
a degree on account of his father’s death. 
He then went to London in pursuit of a 
livelihood, becoming first an actor, then a 
dramatic writer, afterwards a soldier, and 
finally resorting to the pen again to support 
himself. He ultimately became reduced to 
the verge of starvation, and met his death in 
a peculiarly tragic manner, being choked by 
the first mouthful of a loaf of bread which he 
had bought with money obtained by begging. 
He is justly famous for his delineations of the 
passions, his “ Venice Preserved,” and ‘ The 
Orphans” being the noblest efforts of his 
genius. Chichester can boast of a galaxy of 


was born there in 
1797; when of sufficient age apprenticed to 
a shoemaker, then went into a bookseller’s 
shop, afterwards becoming Sexton of the 
Cathedral, and at last obtaining the height 
of his ambition in the appointment of Bishop’s 


poets. Charles Crocker 


Verger. The work by which he. is. best 
known, and which Soathey declared to be the 
finest of its kind ever written, is his ‘‘ Sonnet 
to the British Oak.” Mr. Taylor read his 
beautiful and thrilling “Sonnet on the Cur- 
few.” William Hayley, also of Chichester, 
was in different worldly circumstances to his 
brother poet, being a gentleman by birth and 
education. He was born in 1745, and died 
at Felpham in 1820. He was offered the 
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Poet Laureateship, but declined the honour, * 


recommending its bestowal on William 
Cowper. Yet another bard from the cathe- 
dral town—the ill-fated William. Collings. 
Born in 1721, in the East Street, he went to 
Oxford, acquiring a liberal education. The 
failure of his ‘‘ Odes” to attract public atten- 
tion, upon their publication in 1746, seems to 
have had a disastrous effect upon his highly 
strung and sensitive mental constitution, for he 
became a victim to melancholy depression, 
which developed into harmless lunacy, death 
coming to his relief when but 38 years of age. 
His verse is full of metaphor, perhaps more 
so than that of any other English writer, a 
delightful specimen of his style being given 
by the lecturer in the introduction to his 
“Ode on the Passions.” William Henry 
Fleet, of Brighton, for some time editor of 
The Brighton Herald, was then referred to, a 
composition of his, entitled ‘ The Chinese 
Lovers,” greatly amusing the audience by its 
serio-comic character. George Richardson, 
also of Brighton, fitted himself, by stern self- 
culture, to fill the position of Curator at the 
British Museum. He contributed verse fre- 
quently to The Brighton Herald. His end, 
likewise, was a mournful one, for he destroyed 
himself when a friend on whom he relied 
failed him. In 1763, John Hardis was born 
at Bishopstone, near Seaford. He occupied 


| the chair of Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 


and died in 1801. His “ Favorite Village” 
refers to his native hamlet. Then the 
lecturer made a critical survey of the works 
of the famous John Fletcher, whose birth- 
place was Rye, where he was born in 1585. 
His father was Bishop of London. Lord 
Buckhurst, the illustrious writer and statesman 
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of the Elizabethan age, was a poet of no 
mean order. He was a native of Withyham, 
being born at Buckhurst Park in 1536. He 
was the projector of a kind of poetical history 
of England, called ‘The Mirrour for Magis- 
trates,” also the writer of the first English 
tragedy, as well as being the first writer who 
introduced blank verse into the English 
drama. ‘There was then a pleasant break in 
the current of the lecture by the lecturer 
giving, as a specimen of Sussex folk lore a 
Sussex whistling-song, remarking that there 
were very few known genuine poems of folk 
lore, of which he said many must exist. The 
list of poets was fitly closed by a few remarks 
upon Shelley, the lecturer denying that he 
was an Atheist, and contending that his 
dissent was not from religion, but the corrup- 
tions of Christianity. Mr. Taylor gave 
several illustrations of the deep religious 
feeling of this poet. The lecturer concluded 
by expressing a desire to see a Shelley 
Memorial Hall established in Horsham, 
which should give intellectual food to the 
town, together with a monument to that poet’s 
memory. 


CHURCH NEWS. 


ASHFORD. 


Population, 12,500 ; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church, Hempsted Street ; Founded, 
1875 ; Seating accommodation, 400 ; Congregation, 
55 to 60; Minister, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 4, 
Clarendon Villas, Hythe Road; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. W. G. Murrell, 8, East Street ; Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Burden, Gibbs, Harrison, Jordan, 
Kew, Piper, Rawlinson, and Wood ; Sunday Service, 
6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineauw’s ; Prayers, the 
Common Prayer for Christian Worship ; Church 
work—School on Sundays at 11.0 a.m. and 3-0 p.m., 
entertainment on Mondays during the winter, cottage 
meeting on Wednesdays, choir practice on Thursdays. 


There is no special news to communicate 
to our readers from this church respecting the 
work of the last two months. The Rey. A. 
J. Marchant keeps “ plodding along steadily 
but earnestly,” and his labours are not alto- 
gether without result. He has conducted 
most of the services as usual, and the con- 


gregations, for the season of the year, have 
been fairly good. 


BATTLE. 


Population, 3,500 ; Place of Worship, Christ (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Mount Street ; Founded, 1780 ; 
Seating accommodation, 320; Congregation, 20 to 
30 ; Preachers, students of Manchester New College 
on the first Sunday in every month, and local and 
Hastings laymen ; Secretary, Mr. Lewis J. Burgess, 
65, High Street ; Treasurer, Miss Ann Burgess, 74, 
High Street ; Sunday service, 7.0 p.m.; Hymns, 
Dr. Martineau’s. 


There has been no occurrence in connec- 
tion with the church here of any noticeable 
character during May and June. ‘The ser- 
vices have been carefully carried out, and it 
is a pleasure to report that the attendance 
has been much better lately. With zeal and 
energy on the part of the members, it is 
hoped this marked improvement may con- 
tinue. If a stranger enters a church and 
hears and feels throughout the service some- 
thing that appeals to his better nature, that 
touches his very soul and melts his heart, he 
is likely to come again. But if on the other 
hand he hears some fossilised, hard, dry, 
dogmatic discourse, what wonder that 
he seeks a_ different place, or strives 
to find peace in gentle slumber. Our 
Hastings friends have again assisted us 
with their much valued aid. Mr. W. H. 
Bennett, Mr. T. W. Kenward, and Mr. W. 
H. Harland, each having paid us a visit. 
Mr. Walter Burgess has occupied the pulpit 
on three occasions, and Mr. Edwards has 
also preached one Sunday. Besides these 
well known workers, we have had two gentle- 
men down from Manchester New College. 
Mr. Frank Parnall visited us on Sunday, May 
1st, and Mr. Preistly Evans, on Sunday, June 
5th. On koth these occasions there were 
fairly good congregations present, thirty at- 
tending to hear Mr. Evans whose discourse 
on “The Duty of Man,” was much ap- 
preciated. At this mecting we apprehended 
some difficulty with the music, as Miss E. 
Burgess was away in London, but fortunately 
a young lady very kindly came forward and 
offered her services, and the rendering of the 
musical portion of the service left nothing to 
be desired. Some of the memters at Battle 
think that the usefulness of the magazine 
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would be increased if it could be made a 
monthly publication as it would give it greater 
continuity and would in all probability have 
just as many subscribers. ‘This is a matter 
however, which would have to be carefully 
discussed before any definite discision was 
arrived at. We want a more extended circula- 
tion, for the journal in its present form, before 
any action is taken, which so far as we can 
see now, would involve greater work and ex- 
pense without any increased advantages. 
Mr. Walter Burgess has distributed a few 
tracts in the district since our lastissue. Un- 
fortunately for our cause in Battle, this active 
member has removed from the town, but we 
trust he will find a sphere of usefulness where- 
ever he may go. ‘The magazine can now 
be obtained, we may add, from Mr. S. H. 
Burgess, High Street, or from Miss Burgess, 
Stationer, Battle. 


a 


BRIGHTON. 


Population, 137,700 ; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Road, near the Pavilion 
Gardens ; Founded, 1824 ; Seating accommodation, 
350; Congregation, morning 80 to 120, and evening 
100 to 150; Minister, the Rev. Alfred Hood, 14, 
Charlotte Street, Marine Parade ; Secretary, Mr. W. 
Slatter ; Treasurer, Mr. J. Saunders ; Committee, 
the Rev. T. R. Dobson, and Messrs. E. G. Brown, 
SVemeburcess, ek pelaton a). 6. ewenip, Gali. Es 
Yhompson, J. T. Verrall, H. Ward, W. Wilmshurst, 
and F. T. Wilson ; Sunday services, II a.m. and 7 
p-m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; Prayers, ‘Ten 
Services peculiar to the congregation ; Church work 
—Sunday School, Dorcas Society, Bible Class, 
Library, Benevolent Society, Monthly Social Meet- 
ings during the winter. 


The advent of the summer season has not 
brought any increased activity to the church 
in this town. No work has been neglected, 
however, and all the services have been 
carried out regularly, being well attended 
both by visitors and residents. ‘The Rev. A. 
Hood has preached on the majority of occa- 
sions, but he was away at Horsham on 
Whit-Sunday, and then the Rev. T. R. 
Dobson occupied the pulpit. 
of the chapel are also flourishing, and still 
continue to do good work forthe cause. ‘The 
special Monday lectures have been brought 
to a close, and some fresh scheme of addresses 
is now being considered. On May 2nd, Mr. 
Hood delivered a discourse on ‘How to 
Make the Rich Better and the Poor More 


| townspeople. 
The institutions | 


Contented,” andon May 16th Miss Lawrence 
dealt with an interesting subject, ‘The Eye.” 
Mr. Dobson’s fine lecture on “The Story of 
Our Earth,” which was of en extremely in- 
structive character, terminated the series. It 
is satisfactory to know that the attendances 
were gratifying at all the meetings, the last 
two or three being listened to by specially 
large audiences. Another course of lectures 
is being arranged for the autumn. Mr, 
Hood also intends giving himself a series of 
addresses of a theological and_ religious 
character. <A lecture will be given one week 
on a particular subject, and the following 
week a conference will be held on the same 
topic. To avoid confusion, and to ensure 
thoroughness of discussion, the speakers at 
the congress will have to give in their names 
at the close of the lecture itself. This plan 
is an admirable idea, and great benefit is 
likely to arise from it, especially if the meet- 
ings are to be open to the general public, as 
we have no doubt they will be. This is the 
sort of enterprise which is bound to make an 
impression on people who are not of us, and 
which confers a great deal of benefit on our 
own members. 


CANTERBURY. 


Population, 24,000 ; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian General Baptist Chureh, Blackfriars ; Seating 
accommodation, 150; Congregation, 20 to 25 ; 
Minister, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 4, Clarendon 
Villas, Hythe Road, Ashford ; Secretary, Mr. George 
Brothers, Vernon House, Old Dover Road; Sunday 
service, 10.30 a.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s, 


Things still go on smoothly at Canterbury, 
and we have nothing of a_ particularly 
noticeable nature to report concerning the last 
two months. We are more than pleased to 
state, however, that the congregations are 
numerically improving, and that more interest 
is being manifested in the services by the. 
We earnestly trust this im- 
provement will go on, and that the members 
of the chapel will do all they can—we are 
sure they will—to keep up the interest, and 
encourage the spirit of enquiry which seems 
likely to follow. The Rev. A. J. Marchant, 
of Ashford, has conducted most of the 
meetings, and has fulfilled his duties with his 
customary ability and skill. 
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DITCHEING, 


Population, 1,300; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Chapel Path, East End Lane ; 
Founded, about 1740 ; Seating accommodation, 150 ; 
Congregation, 20 to 30; Preachers, students from 
Manchester New College on the first and third 
Sundays in every month, and local laymen ; Secretary, 
Mr. William Kensett, North Road; Treasurer and 
Collector, Mr. J. Turner, Newland Farm ; Com- 
mittee, Messrs. H. Turner and James Brooker, Miss 
Ellen Turner and Miss Fanny Rowland ; Sunday 


service, I1.15 a.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; 
Church work, Bible and ‘Tract Society, Public 
Library. 


Since our last issue the Ditchling Church 
has pursued the even tenour of its way with- 
out any very startling event to break the 
monotony of its existence. ‘The services 
have been carried on as usual, and have been 
conducted either by supplies from Manchester 
New College, or by friends. On Sunday, 
June 26th, Mr. Walter Burgess, who has done 
such capital work for us at Battle, occupied 
the pulpit, and discoursed to an attentive 
congregation. 


—————————_—— 
HASTINGS. 


Population, 56,000; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church, South Terrace ; Founded, 
1867 ; Seating accommodation, 250 ; Congregation, 
50 to 60; Minister, the Rey. J. Clayton Williams, 
19, Mann Street ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
T. W. Kenward, 87, London Road, St. Leonards ; 
Committee, Messrs, C. J. G. Eiloart, A. W. Elliott, 
J. Martin, A. Miles, and J. Barr, Miss Cotton, Miss 
S. Ballard, and Mrs. L. Anthony ; Sunday services, 
Ir a.m. and 6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; 
Prayers, the Ten Services; Church work—Choir 
Practice on Wednesdays, Mutual Improvement 
Society meeting on Thursdays during the winter, 
Library of over 300 volumes open after every Sunday 
morning service. 


There has been no more activity mani. 
-fested by our church in this town in May and 
June than has been exhibited by our chapels 
in other places. The services have been 
carried on in much the same way as usual 
but we certainly have to complain that on the 
average Our congregations have been poor. 
The pulpit has been chiefly occupied by the 
Rev. J. C. Williams, who has given us on the 
whole some very instructive. sermons. On 
Sunday, May rst, he delivered some capital 


discources, the burden of his remarks in the 
morning being that God is really present to 
all peoples, and that it is only conceptions of 
Him which mutually differ and misrepresent 
Him. At the close of this service, Mr. and 
Mrs. Miles’s daughter, Hetty, was christened 
by Mr. Williams. On Sunday, May 15th, a 
flower-service was carried out in the church, 
special sermons being preached on the occa- 
sion by the pastor. The pulpit and front 
part of the chapel were prettily decorated 
with wild flowers and ordinary house plants, 
and presented an effective and charming ap- 
pearance. The preacher, in both his ser- 
mons, illustrated the growth of human lives 
by the growth of plants, and, especially in 
his evening discourse, insisted on the obvious 
fact that people are what their conditions of 
existence and their surrounding circumstances 
make them. The flowers, after the last ser- 
vice, were sent to the Hastings, St. Leonards 
and East Sussex Hospital, the Friedenfels 
Home, and the Buchanan Cottage Hospital. 
On Sunday, May 22nd, whilst Mr. Williams 
was away at Northiam, we had a visit from 
the Rev. William Birks, F.R.A\S., formerly 
of Portsmouth. This gentleman was natur- 
ally much appreciated, for he is a powerful 
pulpit orator, and was in charge of the 
Hastings church from January, 1867, to 
October, 1868. He dealt in the morning 
with “The Parable of the Leaven,”’ and in ° 
the evening favoured us with an astronomical 
and_ religious sermonic lecture, ‘‘ God's 
Wonders in the Heavens.” On Sunday, 
June 19th, many of the places of worship in 
the borough celebrated the Jubilee of the 
Queen’s-reign, and in our own church some 
slight recognition was taken of this event. 
Mr. Williams conducted both services. In 
the morning he preached on ‘ Love versus 
Fear,” founding his remarks on a part of the 
eighteenth verse of the fourth chapter of the 
First Epistle of John, ‘* Perfect love casteth 
out fear.” He insisted it was a wrong idea 
that we were to fear God more than to love 
Him, and contended that those representa- 
tions of the Supreme Being were incorrect 
which depicted Him as an angry and im- 
placable deity. Those were the sort of 
doctrines which were taught years ago, and 
one of the distinct gains of the last half- 
century was the improvement which had 
taken place in theological thought in this 
respect. Since the Queen had come to the 
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throne we had gained distinctly in pulpit 
charity, and evangelical phraseology had 
much improved. People were no longer so 
much frightened with God, but of hell and 
everlasting punishment, as they were drawn 
towards Him by the thoughts of His bound- 
less promises of mercy. No Government, 
either Divine or human, could exist solely on 
the principle of fear. The pastor in the 
evening chose for his subject “ Christianity 
and Progress,” for which he sought his ideas 
in the first and second verses of the 6th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“Therefore, leaving the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfec- 
tion; not laying again the foundation of re- 
pentance from dead works, and of faith 
toward God; of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and of laying on of hands, and of resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” 
The reverend gentleman, in the course of an 
excellent sermon, dwelt upon the recent pro- 
gress of Christianity during the Queen’s reign, 
previously showing how, as time had advanced, 
dogmas and doctrines lost their importance 
and force, and real vital religion made pro- 
portionate advances. Thus Christianity itself 
made steady progress, whilst the theological 
speculations which hampered its forward 
cours? were shaken off and left behind. The 
anthem was ‘“O praise the Lord,” and several 
National hymns were also sung. The ser- 
vice concluded with ‘‘God bless our native 
land.” On Sunday, June 26th, Mr. Williams 
gave us a couple of discourses of considerable 
merit—one was on “Freedom, Fidelity, 
Frankness,” and the other dealt with ‘“‘ Reason 
and Religion.” The South Terrace Mutual 
Improvement Society, is of course now out 
of session, but its members, with other friends, 
have had two rambling excursions lately in 
the neighbourhood of the town, which were 
heartily enjoyed by all who took part in them. 
On Friday, May 13th, the party collected a 
quantity of wild flowers for the floral service, 
on the following Sunday, and on Wednesday, 
June 8th, they made themselves aquainted 
with one of the most interesting suburbs of 
the town where plantations extensively exist. 
Some of the members of the church still con- 
tinue to assist in carrying on the services at 
Battle and Northiam, and are thus able to 
render a little benefit to our cause in the 
district. 


HORSHAM. 


Population, 10,500; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, Worthing Road ; Founded, 1720 ; 
Seating accommodation, 150; Congregation, 60 to 
90; Minister, the Rey. John Taylor, Fernside House, 
North Parade ; Secretary, Mr. S. Price, West Street ; 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Nash; Deacons, Messrs. James 
Kensett, and S. Burgess; Committee, Messrs. W. 
Nash, W. Kensett, D. M. G. Price, G. W. Bradford, 
and J. Cheale, Mrs. Rowland, Miss Rowland, and 
Miss Hazelden ; Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p-m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; Church work— 
School on Sundays both morning and afternoon, 
Library of over 3,000 volumes, open on Wednesdays 
from 2 to 3.15 and from 7.30 to 9 p.m. 


On May Sunday morning, a children’s 
flower service was held, when the interior of 
our old place of worship looked radiant and 
beautiful with the treasures of wood and 
hedgerow. Some of the floral decorations 
were very beautiful, a keen competition taking 
place between the children for the prizes which 
were offered for the best garlands. A sermon 
was addressed exclusively to the children, 
touching principally on the message which 
flowers bring us. At the conclusion of the 
evening service, many willing helpers came 
forward to assist in the work of disrobing the 
walls of their picturesque adornments, the 
scene being a very animated and pretty one 
for a few moments while the flowers were 
being brought to a large crate into which 
they were packed and at once despatched by 
rail to a London Board School, which they 
reached in time for distribution amongst the 
boys next day, and were the cause of a good 
deal of joyful excitement and delight. The 
r14th Whit Sunday anniversary was 
attended by about the usual number of 
visitors and friends, the sermons being 
preached by the Rev. A. Hood, of Brighton. 
Most of the Sunday scholars joined in the 
festivities and procession of school children 
on Jubilee day, and had a pleasant after- 
noon’s amusement in Horsham Park. We 
have to record with deep regret the compara- 
tively sudden death of Mr. Daniel Underhill, 
an old member of the church, who died at 
the age of 81, after a few days’ illness, on 
Friday, July 1st. He was a member alto- 
gether of the old school, and his happy 
rubicund countenance and quiet demeanour, 
won.,him troops of friends. — He was for 
many years driver of the mail cart between 
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Crawley and Pulborough, being the last man 
that acted in that responsible capacity. For 
many years he was landlord of the Beehive 
Beerhouse in Queen Street, where he brewed 
and dispensed his own beer. He gave up 
business a few years ago, and removed to 
Bedford Road. He wasa constant attendant 
at the chapel, and assisted the cause in many 
ways. The funeral took place on Tuesday, 
July 5th, and was conducted by the Rev. 
John Taylor, the remains of the deceased 
gentleman being interred in the burial-ground 
attached to the church. The service was 
held in the sacred edifice, and the minister, in 
the course of a brief address, spoke of Mr. 
Underhill’s long connection with the chapel, 
and the probity and uprightness of his con- 
duct as a citizen and a member of the church 
to which he was attached. The relatives of 
the deceased who attended the funeral were 
the widow, Mrs. Underhill, Mr. J. O'Connor, 
and Mr. J. Bolwell. ‘There was a large at- 
tendance of friends, and the wreaths placed 
upon the coffin were beautiful and numerous. 


LEWES. 

Population, 11,500; Place of Worship, the West- 
gate Unitarian Chapel, High Street ; Founded, 1687 ; 
Seating accommodation, 300 ; Congregation, 50 to 60; 
Minister, the Rev. Charles Davis Badland, M.A., 11, 
St. Ann’s Cresent ; Secretary, Mr. Joseph Shelley, 
72, High Street ; Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p-m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; Prayers, the Ten 
Services ; Church work—Sunday School, Library, 
Children’s Singing Class, Sewing Meeting. 


The Westgate Chapel continues to fill its 
place in the religious community of Lewes, 
and may be reckoned as an important factor 
in local theological thought. The ordinary 
services and various church meetings have 
been carried on with vigour during the last 
few weeks, and results of the most practical 
kind are sure to follow. There is one event 
of a melancholy nature which we have to re- 
cord. On Tuesday, May 24th, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Strickland, an old member of the chapel, 
passed quietly away from this world after a 
short illness. She was 80 years of age, and 
she leaves behind her a husband aged go, 
but no family. 


NORTHIAM. 


Population, 1,300; Place of Worship, the Unitarian 
General Baptist Church, Hermon Hill; Founded, 
1795 ; Seating accommodation, 150; Congregation, 
40 to 50; Preachers, Laymen from Battle, Hastings, 
and Rye; Sunday service, 6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. 
Martineau’s. 


During May and June, the services at this 
church have with one exception been faithfully 
held and most encouraging attendances have 
been maintained throughout the whole of 
these two months. The visit of the Rev. J. 
C. Williams, of Hastings, on May 22nd, will 
not soon be forgotten. There were two ser- 
vices on that day, a special meeting taking 
place in the afternoon. Mr. Williams's ad- 
dresses were of an appropriate and popular 
character, and were much enjoyed. We 
should have liked to have given a much fuller 
account of these services, but pressure on our 
space compels us to withhold much we should 
like to have given. 


TENTERDEN. 

Population, 3,600; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Presbyterian Church, Ashford Road ; Founded, 
before 1700 ; Seating accommodation, 220 ; Congre- 
gation, 110 to 120; Minister, the Rev. Robert Cooper 
Dendy, Chapel House, Ashford Road; Secretary, 
Mr. J. Munn Mace, Belle Vue House, East Cross ; 
Treisurer, Mr. J. E. Mace, Ashford Road ; Sunday 
services, II a.m, and 6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr, Mar- 
tineau’s ; Prayers, the Ten Services ; Church work— 
Sunday School. 


Affairs have moved on here with the usual 
regularity, during the last two months. Mr. 
Dendy has taken all the services except the 
morning one on the 26th of June, when Mr. 
Arthur Smith, B.A., of Manchester New Col- 
lege, officiated. The attendances have keen 
quite up to the average. Special services 
were preached by the pastor, on June igth, 
in commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
and on the 26th, a verse of the National 
Anthem was sung both morning and evening, 
in leu of a voluntary, before the final 
hymn. An excursion to Hastings was ar- 
ranged for July 4th, a picnic is being organ- 
ised for July 13th, and the Sunday School 
Anniversary Serv:ces are to be preached by 
the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, of Brixton, on 
July 17th. Two or three gatherings of 
single classes of scholars have taken place 
within the last few weeks. Much activity of 
a quiet kind is thus being displayed in the 
town. A large proportion of the scholars 
and some teachers joined in the general pro- 
cession on Jubilee day, but the féte was not 
as successful as it might have been, the provi- 
sion for the children’s amusement, made by 
the Jubilee Committee, having been so poor. 
Altogether, the cause here is by no means 
going back. 


